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HOW TO BOTTLE FRUIT. 


1. The fruit must be perfectly clean and sound. 

2. It must be ripe, but not over-ripe. 

3. It must be all of the same variety, and, as far as 
possible, of the same size. 

4. If you have proper Screw-topped bottles the pro- 
cess 18 easier, but the following recipes show how or- 
dinary jam jars can be used, 


BOTTLING FRUIT WITHOUT SUGAR. 


How to Bottle Fruit in the Oven.—Pack the bottles 
&s full as possible with fruit—at this stage do not add 
any water—then place them in a cool oven, standing 
them on something such as a piece of paper or card- 
board or drainer, so that they do not come into direct 
contact with the oven shelf. Increase the heat in the 
oven, and when you see the fruit cracking and sinking 
down, bring out the bottles one at a time and fill up 
with boiling water. If a vacuum jar is used, dip 
the rubber ring in hot water and put on, also cap and 
screw down tightly. If ordinary bottles without 
stoppers are used, now that fat is not available, tie 
quickly down with parchment paper that has been 
previously damped and dried. ‘To make quite sure, 
paint over with gum, melted resin, or paraffin wax; 
or, if parchment is not available, make a little thick 
boiled starch of flour, and brush it on to any kind of 
clean paper, seeing that starch lumps are not left on 
it; then put the paper ever the top, press firmly round, 
and wipe the bottle. This need not be tied. Another 
way is to mix a little paste with flour and cold water, 
to the consistency of thick cream, brush it over and 
press firmly down round the jar. Note that with the 
flour and water or starch methods, rather larger pieces 
of paper will be necessary to make sure that all air 
is rigidly excluded. 

Tt is a wise plan to put three layers of pasted, 
starched, or gummed paper over the top of each 
bottle. as the cover must be strong enough to resist 
the pressure of the atmosphere. 

For simplicity, the oven process is the best; the 
fruit will not look so nice as if done by the slow steri- 
lising method, but it is quick and economical, 

How to Bottle Fruit in a Large Pan or Fish Kettle. 
—Wash the fruit if likely to be dusty, and examine 
raspberries and loganberries for grubs; prepare it as 
usual for cooking. Stone fruit, if liked, may be halved 
and stoned. Pack the prepared fruit into the jars, 
using a little wooden stick to push with, packing 
solidly and not grudging time to gain a good effect, a 
point the importance of which is fully recognised by 
‘the trade.” Pour in cold water to half an inch from 
the rim, cover the bottles as when bottling: vege- 
tables, and wrap hay, rags, or tow round and under- 
neath each bottle. Fill the pan with cold water up 
to the neck of the bottles, cover the pan and heat the 
water in it very slowly till it boils. Let it continue to 
boil for 15 to 20 minutes, or until the fruit is just 
beginning to change colour. Remove the bottles singly 
and tie down as described above. 

Fruit Bottling Without Water.—Pick the stalks off 
and sprinkle the fruit with sugar (or not, as you prefer), 
pack the fruit into bottles as tight as possible, but 
do not put any water in; put on rubber ring, cap, etc., 
place in the pan with water up to about an inch of 
the tops of the bottles, bring the fruit up to a tem- 
perature of 150 degrees, and maintdin it for five 
minutes, when you will find the fruit will have shrunk 
down in the bottles in its own juice. Take out of the 
pan and fill up one bottle from another, then put the 
fruit back in steriliser and bring it up again as quickly 
as you like to 150 degrees, and keep it at that heat 
for five minutes, then take the fruit out and fasten 
it up in the usual way You will find even then that 
our bottles are not quite full of fruit, but as no water 

as been added, the whole contents of, the bottles 
consist of fruit and its own juice. 

Note.—The temperature stated above (150 degrees 
F.) refers to the actual pulp and not to the surround- 
ing water. If no thermometer is available, wait until 
the pulp begins to change colour. ; ; 

This is a very good way of bottling fruit. 


TO PRESERVE STONE FRUIT BY 
SULPHUR PROCESS. 


1. Get a large wooden box which will take the jars 
or erocks to be used, one or more dishes and one or 
two Jugs of water, according to the amount of fruit 
to be preserved. ; a4 & 

2. Pick the fruit when it is quite dry, weigh it, 
and put it in two layers (not more) on the dish, and 
for every pound of fruit on the dish put 3-pint of 
water in the jug. 

3. Put a teaspoonful of sulphur in a saucer. When 
ready to close the box, put a red-hot cinder on the 
sulphur (a match would not be enough) and quickly 
shat the box up closely, throw over it sacking or 
rugs to exclude all draughts and to keep the sulphur 
fumes in. | 

4, Leave the fruit shut up in the box for two or 
three hours. 
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NOTE.—If you have not a good fruit and vegetable bottling outfit and cannot 
the use of one, the following homely methods will show you how 


fruit 


5. Then transfer the fruit carefully into absolutely 
clean dry crocks, jars or bottles, and pour the water 
from the jug in the box over the fruit, in the same pro- 
portion as before, z:pint of water to the Ib. (dividing 
it wathout again weighing the fruit). ‘ 

The fruit will keep unmildewed for a very long time, 


TO PRESERVE IN BULK. 


Another Method of Preserving Plums with 


Sulphur. 


Procure a fair-sized vessel, ‘such as a bread-pan 
(glazed on both sides), or a small water-tight cask. 
Pour in two gallons of hot water (it should have boiled 
some little time before). Have an empty basin ready 
and place in it a sulphur candle (to be procured of 
any chemist). Light the. candle, and let the basin 
fioat in the water. Cover over-the top of the vessel 
containing the water with a board, and to keep the 
fumes of burning sulphur in, lay over the board two 
or three thicknesses of old blanket or rugs. 

When the candle has burnt out, remove basin in 
which it was floating, and have ready a quantity of 
firm, ripe (not over ripe) plums or damsons, thoreughly 
dry and clean. Place as many of these in the water 
as it will cover, and when the water is quite cold, tie 
down tightly with waxed paper and keep in the dark. 
Plums preserved thus will keep in good condition for 
three or four years. 

To use, remove cover and take out quantity of fruit 
required, rinse with clean. water, wipe and. place in 
the oven for a few minutes to dry, then cook as fresh 
fruit is cooked. 


HOW TO BOTTLE VEGETABLES. 


Very litile has hitherto been done in this country 
in the matter of preserving vegetables in bottles for 
winter use, and in the case of most vegetables there is 
no need to do so. Peas, runner beans and tomatoes 
are, however, notable exceptions, and the summer and 
autumn surplus of these would, if preserved by a good 
system of bottling, provide a welcome addition to the 
vegetables obtainable in winter, whilst also making an 
economical use of such surplus. 

Bottles.—The best bottles for this purpose are those 
with glass tops, bottles with tin lids should not be 
employed for vegetables. 

Brine.—Use 1 teaspoonful salt to each pint of water. 


PEAS. 


Shell the peas and boil them until three parts done 
in plenty of slightly-salted water, then pour off the 
water and drain the peas in a sieve. Allow them to 
get quite cold and put them into perfectly clean and 
dry bottles. Boil up some water, adding to every 
quart a good pinch of bicarbonate of soda; when the 
water is quite cold fill up the bottles. Lay a well-washed 
rubber ring on and then put the tops on loosely. 
Wrap hay, rags or tow round them and stand them 
in a fish kettle, raising them on a board or false wire 
bottom to prevent the direct heat of the fire from 
cracking the jars. Three parts fill the fish kettle with 
water and boil for about two hours. Allow the bottles 
to cool, take them up, wipe dry, screw down tightly 
and store in a cool, dry place. 


FRENCH AND RUNNER BEANS. 


Gather the beans when they are quite dry ; prepare 
them ag for table, throwing them into cold water as 
they are finished. Drain and throw them into boiling 
water and cook until they can be pierced by a silver 
fork, and no longer, as too much cooking at this stage 
makes them become soft and mashy in the jars. Then 
remove them from the fire, drain, and pour cold water 
through them until they are cool and firm, using 
plenty of water. Next, half fill the jars with cold 
boiled water, then put in the beans, packing them in 
as firmly as possible without crushing, and add half a 
teaspoonful of salt to each 3-pint of water. Protect 
the jars as described above, and boil for 14 hours. 
Finish as directed for peas. 


WHOLE TOMATOES, 


Wash them and prick them with a wooden skewer. 
Put them into jars, pour salted water over, and cover. 
Protect the jars as described above.’ Boil for 30 
minutes, or until the skin begins to erack, and finish 
as directed for peas. 
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HOW TO DRY FRUIT. 


1. The fruit must be perfectly clean and sound. 

2. It must be ripe, but not over-ripe. 

3. It must be all of the same variety (for instance, 
cooking apples should not be dried in the same batch 
as eating apples), and as far as possible of the same 
size. 

There are various rypes of drying machines on the 
market, but fruit may be dried quite successfully by 
the following homely method. . 

It is particularly suitable for Apples, Pears, Cur- 
rants and Cherries. 

The Oven must be only moderately warm. The 
temperature must not exceed 200° Fabr., and as the 
drying proceeds must be lowered to 140° Fahr. After 
the oven has been used for cooking; take out the oven 
shelf, put in the drying tray with its charge of fruit 
or vegetables, and leave it all night, with the oven 
door ajar. On the following’ morning remove the 
tray, but if the contents are not thoroughly dry, put 
the tray back in the oven in the evening. 


_ Storage.—Dried fruit and vegetables must be kept 
in a dry place. The simplest way is to put the dry 
fruit and vegetables in stout brown paper bags and to 
hang the bags in the kitchen. If no thoroughly dry 
room is available, store in tins or in air-tight bottles. 

The dried products should be inspected from time 
to time, and if dampness or mildew appears they 
should be wiped with a dry cloth and re-dried. 

The more the light can be excluded, the less the 
colour is destroyed. 

Preparation for Cooking.—Wash and then soak 
overnight in cold water, using the same water when 
cooking the fruit. 


HOW TO MAKE FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE DRYING TRAYS. 


Take out the oven shelf, and from thin strips of 
wood, about two inches wide, make a frame (by nail- 
ing them together at the corners), the outside edges 
of which should be exactly the same size as the out- 
side edges of the oven shelf. Then take a piece of 
cheese-cloth or coarse canvas, and tack it tightly on 
the bottom edge of the frame. Hessian is about 10d. 
a yard, and would do very well. The tray is then com- 
plete, and will fit into the oven in place of the shelf. 
If fine-meshed wire is obtainable, use this instead of 
canvas, as it does not scorch, and is stronger. Several 
of these trays may be used at the same time, one over 
the other, but in this case small blocks of wood, about 
half an inch high, should be nailed to the bottom cor- 
ners of each, in order to allow a free passage of warm 
air through them. 

When drying in the oven, leave the 
open, so as to allow the air to circulate. 
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DRIED APPLE RINGS. 


All varieties may be dried, but the soft early ones 
become of an unpleasant brown colour. 

Peel, core, cut away bruised parts, slice in rings 
about a quarter of an inch thick. Place the rings 
thinly on the trays in the drying machine, or thread 
them on string stretched across the laths of the dry- 
ing frame. 

When a drying machine is used the contents of 
several trays may be put on one tray as soon as the 
drying has caused them to shrivel, and the empty 
trays may be refilled. 

Apples may also be peeled, cored and dried whole. 


Pears.-—-Choose fruit nearly ripe, but not soft. 

Peel; otherwise proceed as with apples, replacing 
the fruit in the oven each evening until it is tho. 
roughly dry. 

Pears can be cut in half or dried whole. 


MAKE YOUR OWN PRUNES, 


Stalks and leaves should be removed from the 
plums, which should then be placed thinly on the 
tray. The heat may be raised to nearly 200° Fahr., 
bué care should be taken, if the fruit becomes soft and 
puffy, to prevent it from bursting. This is best done 
by withdrawing the trays and allowing the fruit to 
cool. As drying proceeds the temperature must be 
gradually lowered to about 140° Fahr., otherwise the 
fruit will char; when it is thoroughly dry, with- 
draw the fruit from the oven and leave it exposed 
to the air for a few days, until the plums, having taken 
up moisture from the air, are of the consistency of 
prunes. Pack them in clean, dry, well-stoppered 
hottles or boxes with waxed paper. 

The dried plums or damsons must be examined 
from time to time, and if any sign of dampness or 
mould appears, they should he wiped with a dry eioth 
and put back again to dry in the oven for a short time. 


HOW TO DRY HERBS. 


Herbs used for flavouring, such as mint, parsley, 
Sage, marjoram, thyme, may be gathered in summer 
when at their best, dried on a paper in front of a fire, 
the leaves rubbed off theix wiry stalks, kept in dry 
stoppered bottles, or in tins with tightly-fitting lids, 
and stored in a dry place. The green tops of celery 
can be dried in this way and kept for flavouring SOUpS 
and stews. 


TO DRY BEANS AND PEAS FOR 
WINTER USE. 


Beans.—The dry seeds of beans of all kinds may be 
used for winter food and are of high food value. 

Broad beans may generally be left to ripen where 
they were growing, and when the haulm twns black 
and dry, the pods may be gathered, shelled, and the 
seeds spread out to dry thoroughly before storing. 

Dwarf beans and haricot beans for winter use are 
ready to harvest when the pods and leaves turn yellow. 
They are best pulled up bodily and hung in an airy 
place until the seeds are ripe, then shelled, and the 
seeds spread out to dry. 

Searlet runners may be treated in the same way, or 
the pods which have turned yellow may be picked off 
in October, spread out to dry, and when dry shelled 
and the seeds further dried. 

When thoroughly dry the seed may be kept in bags 
or boxes in a cool, dry place. 

Peas.—Peas may be treated in the same way as 
dwarf beans, or the pods may be gathered just before 
they are fully grown, and the shelled peas spread 
thinly on paper on a baking sheet and dried tho- 
roughly in front of the fire or in the oven with the 
door open. After they have been dried the peas must 
be kept in a very dry place or in stoppered bottles. 

Among the best varieties for preserving in a dry 
state are: Little Marvel, Fillbasket, Duke of Albany, 
and Pride of the Market. 

All dried seeds requive prolonged soaking before 
being cooked; for example, peas should be covered 
with boiling water and soaked for 24. hours, adding 
1 teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda to 1 quart of 
water. 


HOW TO STORE VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes.—Where large quantities of potatoes have 
to be dealt with, a clamp or pie must be made 3 but for 
small quantities a cool, dry, frost-proof shed or cellar 
makes an excellent store. The potatoes are spread 
in layers on the floor, either directly or resting on 
straw or bracken (fern) or sacking. The depth of the 
layer of potatoes must not be more than 24 feet, or 
the tubers may become heated and begin to sprout. 
he potatoes should be inspected ten days after they 
have been put in store and diseased tubers removed. 
Every means should be taken to keep rats and mice 
away. Potatoes to be used for food should be covered 
with straw. Jitter or sacking, to keep out the light. 
The cellar or shed should be ventilated on all suitable 
occasions. During spells of specially hard weather 
every care must be taken to keep out the frost 3 for 
example, litter may be scattered lightly and thickly 
over the heap. 

Carrots, Parsnips, Turnips and Beetroots:-should be 
stored in dry sand without removing the earth which 
clings to them. 

Vegetable Marrows and Pumpkins will keep for 
several months if cut just before they are ripe and 
hung in a cool, dry place, but they must not be sub- 
jected to many degrees of frost. 

Broccoli and Cauliflower may be kept for a few days, 
when ready for use, if pulled up and hung head down- 
wards in a cool place out of the wind. For winter use 
they may be lifted at the end of October or early in 
November, with a good ball of soil, and planted close 
together in deep frames or open sheds. 

Onions.—As soon as the leaves begin to turn brown 
the tops should be bent over to hasten ripening. The 
plants are pulled up a few days afterwards, laid, if 
possible, on a hard surface in the sun to dry, and 
turned occasionally. This will take from a few days 
to a fortnight or so, according to the weather. When 
dry, the loose outer skin and the long coarse roots 
should be removed, and the bulbs stored in a cool, 
dry, airy place. A few degrees of frost will not harm 
them. ‘The sound dry bulbs may he tied in ‘‘ropes’’ 
and hung in a cool, well-ventilated shed. 


TO PRESERVE BEANS IN SALT. 


Gather the beans when young and on a dvy day. 
Wipe well and remove strings. Reject all that are 
imperfect. Have ready clean earthenware crocks. 
Place in each a layer of salt, then a layer of one of 
the vegetables. Continue until the crock is full, and 
finish with a good layer of salt. Lay a clean cloth 
over and cover with the lid of the crock. Keep in a 
cool, dry cellar. When needed for use wash well and 
then let them soak in soft water for twelve to twenty- 
four hours, changing the water two or three times, 
Cook without salt. 


TO KEEP CABBAGES FRESH. 

Cut the cabbages with two or three inches of stalk, 
and remove the pith without injuring the rind. Hang 
the cabbages up by the stalks, and &ll the hollow with a 
little fresh water each day; in this way they will keep 
fresh for four or five weeks, 


PRESERVED CUCUMBER. 


Olicese small and young cucumbers, put them into 
Jers, pour a bring over them and cover down. When 
Wanted, remove the rind, and use them in the same 
way as fresh cucumbers. For the brine: Take two 
pints of water to one pint of vinegar and 4 Ib. of salt ; 
put it all into a pan over the fire Lill the salt is melted, 
ie tl stand Lo settle, then pour ib off clear hefore using. 
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RECIPES FOR WAR-TIME JAMS. 


Recipes. for jam-making may be divided into two 
classes :— 


(a) Those which are specially designed to make 
jam which will keep for a period of nine 
months or one year, and 

(b) Those which are for jam not expected to keep 
‘for more than one or two months. 


The (a) class of recipes should have about an equal 
amount of sugar and fruit; counting as sugar, glucose 
when used, but not saccharine. 

In cases. where fruit containing a large amount of 
jellying or setting property is being used, the quantity 
of sugar should be increased if possible. Apples and 
Black Currants ave cases in point, ' 


IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER. 


1. Use fresh dry fruit that is not over-ripe. 
- Store the sugar in a dry place. 

3. Boil quickly until the jam sets (usually 35 to 45 
minutes, according to the kind of fruit used). The 
jam will be done when a small quantity jellies if 
allowed to cool on a, plate. 

4, Have your jars perfectly clean and dry. 

5. Tie down tightly to exclude air. 

6. Store your jam in a cool, dry place. 


SPECIMEN RECIPES OF JAM THAT 
WILL KEEP (CLASS A). 


Raspberry. 


10lbs. Raspberries. 
?lbs. Sugar. 


Damson. 
10lbs. Damsons. 


5lbs. Sugar. 
dlbs. Glucose. 2hlbs. Glucose. 


Cheaper jams than the above can be made by 
introducing apple pulp, glucose and saccharine or 
saxin, when obtainable, thus :— 


Raspberry. 


5lbs. Raspberries. 


10lbs. Glucose, Sacchar- 
5lbs. Apples. i 


ine or Saxin, to taste. 
Other fruits in the same 
proportions. 


The flavour of jams made with saccharine or saxin 
and glucose is never equal to the sugar jams; but 
recipes containing one-third glucose and two-thirds 
sugar are excellent in flavour, and, moreover, are not 
likely to crystallise. : 


Date Jam.—Dried dates contain a large quantity 
of natural sugar, but not sufficient to ensure any jam 
made from them keeping very long. Also date jam 
will not set properly unless some fruit jelly is added 
to it. It is best made as follows :— 


Take 8lbs. of dates, stone them, and place them to 


soak in enough hot water to cover them. 

Put 2lbs. of Apples or green Gooseberries in enough 
cold water to cover them, and boil until they are 
reduced to pulp. 

Filter through a flannel bag, drain and squeeze. 
out all the juice. Add this juice to the dates and 
the water they were soaked in, with at least 3lbs. of 
Sugar or 4lbs. of glucose, and boil to the jellying point. 

Tf the additional sugar or glucose is not ad ed, the 
jam must not be expected to keep for long, unless 
treated like a bottled fruit and put down in vacuum. 
topped bottles and sterilised. 

Dried apricots, gages and prunes may be substi- 
tuted for dates, the procedure being the Same, and 
rhubarb may be mixed with the other fruits. Straw- 
berries, rhubarb, vegetable marrow, ete., are all defi- 
cient in jellying or setting power, and, therefore, are 
all the better for the addition of a little apple or 
gooseberry juice when being made up into jam. 


Whortleberry Jam.—Those who are able to procure 
whortleberries ‘may make a, series of jams With a 
smaller quantity of sugar than is usually added, as the 
juice of these berries helps to prevent fermentation, 

The colour is, however, blue-black, but with dam- 
ue dark plums and blackberries this is not objection- 
able. 


The following are typical recipes :— 


7ilbs. Plums. 6lbs. Blackberries, 
2tlbs. Whortleberries, 2tlbs. Whortlebervies. 
6lbs. Sugar, or Ijlbs. juice from cooked 
“ibs. Glucose. Apples. 

6lbs. Sugar, or 

“Ibs. Glucose. 


JAMS STERILISED IN PATENT TOP vacuUM 
JARS AS USED FOR BOTTLED FRUIT, 


This is the best way of treating jams made with 
small quantities of sugar or glucose. They should 
keep for 9-12 months. : 

A sample recipe is now given :— 


10 ibs. of fruit. 
5 lbs. of sugar or glucose. 


_ Boil this as usual up to the jellying point and ll 
into patent top glass jars. Fix'on the rubber rings, 
metal caps and springs. Place in a saucepan or other 
vessel with cold water to entirely cover the jars. Place 
over the fire and raise the temperature to 175° Fahr-. 
(just below simmering point), at which temperature 
they should remain for half an hour. Remove from 
the water, and do not take off the springs until the 
jars are cold, 

, itis best to allow the glasses or jars to stand over- 
night with the springs left on, and ‘the next morning 
to see that the lids are firmly fixed. ” 

_ Screw top bottles ean be used instead of those 
with springs, but must be fitted with good sound rubber 
rigs. 


SPECIMEN RECIPES OF JAMS (CLASS B) TO KEEP 
FOR A PERIOD OF ONE TO TWO MONTHS. 


. Raspberries ..... 10 lbs. Raspberries ¢ 0 Ibs. 
Sugar ou. 4 Ibs, Apple .........05 0 Ibs. 
Glucose oo... 3 lbs. Glucose ........., 8 lbs. 

and saccharine or saxin 
to taste. 


It will be noticed that an amount of sugar or 
glucose, equal to only one-half or two-thirds of the 
weight of fruit is suggested in these recipes. The re- 
sulting jam must not be expected to keep for long, 
but it may be treated by the method of sterilisation 
in vacuum-top bottles given above. It should he 
cooked to a thick consistency. 


Method.—Place the fruit in an aluminium, copper 
or enamelled saucepan with enough water to caver it, 
and cook for a few minutes. The object of this is to 
get the jellying power of the fruit into solution. Add 
the sugar, and glucose, and boil until the jam jellies 
firmly. This can be tested by placing a small portion 
on a cold plate for five minutes. 

The cooking operation should be suspended while 
this test is being made. 

Any scum which rises to the surface during cooking 
should be removed with a spoon, and the jam put, as 
soon as the cooking is completed, into pots and glasses. 

The latter should be dry and sterile before being 

Ned. 

When the jam is nearly cold, tissue or Wax paper 
circles should be laid on’ its surface, and it should 
then be tied down with stout paper. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR SUGAR AND FRUIT, ETC. 


Golden syrup can be used instead of sugar or 
glucose, but the flavour of this is so pronounced that 
it is rather apt to spoil the fruit flavour. 

Gelatine or block table jelly should not be used, 
as, Owing to the water present in the jam, bacteria 
gtow rapidly upon it. Being of animal origin, it is a 
good medium for the growth of micro-organisms. 


FRUIT PULP. 


Boil the fruit in a preserving pan as if for jam ; 
but if no sugar is available it must be boiled to a 
thicker consistency than for jam. 

Mind that the jars are absolutely clean and dry ; 
and have them quite hot when you are ready to ladle 
the pulp into them, otherwise the sealding ‘pulp will 
crack them. 

The length of time to boil varies with the kind of 
fruit. All watery fruits, like strawberries, for in- 
stance, want longer boiling than others; but, roughly 
Speaking, from 45 minutes from the time it begins to 
boil, up to 14 hours, is enough. 

Keep it well stirred the whole time, or it will bur, 
and let it boil until fairly stiff. With dryish fruits, 
such as apples, a spoonful of water may be. put in 
the pan to prevent them burning. 

Fill the hot jars with the boiling pulp, ladling it 
out of the pan with a perfectly clean ladle, and screw 
them down tightly at once. 


This pulp can be used, as required, for jam making. 


HOW TO MAKE SYRUP FROM SUGAR 
BEET. 


Scrub, scrape and shred the beet finely, or pass it 
through a mincing machine. Cover with water and 
boil for two hours, then simmer for eight hours, or 
leave the vessel in’a hay box overnight. 

Strain off the liquid, bring it again to the boil, 
and keep in air-tight bottles, 

The syrup should be of a bright golden colour like 
golden syrup. In air-tight bottles it will keep a 
month, otherwise only a few days. Suitable for any 
kind of sweetening. 

A more concentrated syrup can be obtained by 
boiling rapidly in an open pan until the desired con- 
sistency is obtained. The resulting pulp can be 
Seasoned, heated and served as vegetables. 


CARROT MARMALADE. | 


1 Ib. Carrots, 1} Ibs. sugar. 
2 or 3 lemons. 3 pints of water. 


_ _Clean and shred carrots, Grate rind and squeeze 
jue of lemon. Boil the shredded carrots in 3 pints 
of water, with the lid on, till tender. Stand for 24 
hours. Add lemon and sugar. Boil for three-quarters 
of an hour. Pour into clean, hot jars and tie down 
tightly. 


HOW TO MAKE JAM GO FURTHER. 
BEETROOT RASPBERRY JAM. 


1 lb. cooked beetroot, 
OZ. sago. 

1} pint water. 

4 Ib. raspberry jam. 

Juice of 1 lemon (or cssence of raspberry or 
almonds), 


_ Pass the beetroot through a mincing machine, and 
place it in a Stew-pot with the water. Bring to boil- 
‘ng point, stir in the Sago and boil together for 15 
minates. Add the lemon juice and raspberry jaim 
ind boil for another 15 minutes. Pour into hot jars 
and tie down tightly. 


Note.—This jam can be sterilised in the same way 
as bottled fruit, and Will then Keep for an indefinite 


time until opened, but should be used within three or 
four days after opening. 
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HOW TO COOK VEGETABLES. 


VEGETABLE SOUPS. 


Delicious soups can be made without meat or bones 
by combining a variety of vegetables. The following 
is a typical recipe, but it ried i r 

yp ipe, but if can be varied in many ways: 


A SIMPLE VEGETABLE SOUP. 
Ingredients for 1 quart of soup :— 


x lb. mixed vegetables—e.g., carrot, turnips, onion, 
leek, celery, cabbage—all or any of these. 

wy OZ. fat. 

3 pints water. 

2 ozs. raw rice or 6 to 8 ozs. shredded potatoes. 

1 teaspoonful sali. 

1 teaspoonful chopped parsley. 

A little pepper, added after the soup has cooked. 


— 


Note.—As vegetables are lacking in fat, a small 
quantity should be added to a vegetable soup. Vege- 
tables cannot take up the fat until some of the water 
which they contain has been got rid of in the form of 
steam, as described below. 

Method.—Prepare and shred the vegetables on a 


suet shredder, or chop them finely. Melt the fat in a * cam 


saucepan, add the vegetables, and cook very gently at 


the side of the fire with the lid on until a good deal of ( 


the moisture has come from them in the form of steam. 


This must be done very carefully or the vegetables will ‘ as to preserve the valuable properties they possess is @ 
stir, so that the fat is well mixed with the vegetables, H BL eed eas uae 
and continue cooking until they begin to fry. Now fare boiled in water with salt, and the water when | 
i strained off carries with it much health-giving salts | 


to the boil and cook gently for 30 minutes. Season | sugar, starch, and soluble protein. 


bum. When steam has almost ceased to come, then 


add the potatoes or rice, the water and the salt. Bring 


to taste with salt and pepper, and add chopped parsley. 
Other soups that can be made in the same way :— 
For Carrot Soup use 
+ lh. carrots. 
2 ozs. onion. 
4+ or 4 og. fat. 
2 ozs. raw rice. 


For Turnip Soup use 
x Ib. turnips. 


1 teaspoonful salt. 
A little pepper. 
3 pints water. 


1 teaspoonful salt. 
A little pepper. 
8 pints water. 
8 oz. potato. 
For Artichoke Soup use - 
+ |b. artichokes. 
2 ozs. leeks. 
4 oz. fat. 
2 ozs. rice or §& ozs. 
potato. 
For Celery Soup use 
lb. celery. 
ozs. onion. 
oz. fat. 
028. potato: 
If liked, barley, maize meal, tapioca or sago may 


1 teaspoonful salt. 
Pepper to taste. 
38 pints water. 


1 oz. salt. 
Pepper to taste. 
_ 8 pints water. 


Dye boul 


mix 2 ozs. ground rice smoothly with 1 gill of milk, 
add it to the soup, stirring well, and cook for 20 
rainutes. 

Dumplings can be cooked in any of the above soups 
to. make a more satisfying meal. 


EXAMPLE OF A CREAMY SOUP :— 


Tomato Soup. 


ozs. onion, finely chopped. 

oz. fat. 

Ib. tomatoes. 

qt. water. 

ozs. ground vice or whole rice. 
L gill milk or water. 

+ oz. salt, pepper to taste. 


This soup should be strained to remove the seeds 
and skins. 

It may be garnished with a little steamed rice or 
shredded bread if preferred. 


Note.—Tomatoes can be cut into quarters or sliced 
aud cooked in a little of the water until they become 
a pulp, then pass the pulp through a strainer to re- 
move the seeds and skins, and add it to the rest of the 
ingredients, and finish cooking as in the previous 
example. 


LO pe is 


If using this method, thicken the soup by adding | 


2 ozs. of ground rice mixed with 1 gill of milk and 
water; stir into the boiling soup and allow to cook 
gently for 20 minutes. 


Pulse Soup (made from Peas, Beans or Lentils). 


1 gill of peas, beans or lentils. 
pints of water. 

lb. leeks or onions and celery. 
pints water. 

oz. fat. 

oz, salt 


Soak the beans or peas by pouring over sufficient 
boiling water to well cover them. Add one teaspoon- 
ful of bicarbonate of soda to each quart of water, and 
allow to stand 24 hours; rinse and steam them over 
boiling water until quite tender. Prepare and shred 
the vegetables, or chop them finely; melt the fat im 
a saucepan, add the vegetables, and cook them very 
gently at the side of the fire with the lid on the pan 
until a good deal of moisture has come from them. 
This must be done very carefully or the vegetables 
will burn. Then stir so that the fat is well mixed 
with the vegetables, and continue cooking until they 
begin to fry. 

Add the water, salt and steamed peas or beans, 
bring to boiling point, cook gently for about 15 to 20 
minutes, add pepper to taste, and serve. 


Sel Goule Co 


_ Note.—Tf preterred, the pulse could be cooked en- 
tirely in the soup, but wonld take a much longer time 
to cook. 

Tf lentils are used, they need not be soaked and 
will cook in the soup in 80 to 40) minutes. 


| admit of cooking them in their own juices if a little 
| fat is added. If fat cannot be spared, enough water | 
| must be added to cover the bottom of the pan. 


| the tender green parts. It may preserve the colour, j 
| but colour does not feed. | 


} pan, either whole, quartered, or shredded, and a little § 

water with a sprinkle of salt added, then covered with | 
ia lid, allowed to simmer slowly till tender from 20 to | 
/ 40 minutes it will be found that the cabbage is quite 
| cooked, has retained its natural colour, and there will § 
) be just sufficient liquid left to moisten it. 


| quickly, and will make them more tasty. 


| many other vegetables are cooked in the same manner, 4 
|} but more water and a longer time are required for | 
h hard old vegetables than for young ones, 


| not already sufficiently evaporated, may be reduced | 
| by cooking with the lid off until only sifficient reniains 7} 
e i : : to moisten the vegetables. ; 
be used instead of rice. If a creamy soup is desired, 


| tain too much potash, and this must be removed before 7 
A the vegetables can be cooked in the above manner. | 
i They should be put into boiling water and boiled for 
H five minutes, then rinsed in fresh water and cooked as : 
above. Celery, cauliflower, seakale, asparagus, should jf 
be treated in the same manner, otherwise the colour f 
f and flavour will be unpleasant. Peas, broad beans, 
and scarlet runners when old should be cooked until | 
|} tender in boiling salted water. 


|| vegetables can also be steamed or cooked in a double 7 
f pan or in a covered jar or tin placed in a pan of G 
boiling water. To cook potatoes in this way fill the jj 


W cover with the lid, place in a saucepan with boiling 
H water, and boil for one hour. It will be found that | 
| the potatoes are cooked and quite whole. No water § 
must be added; in fact, after cooking there will be | 
“water from the potatoes in the tin. Potatoes or any § 
|| vegetables cooked in this way require very little salt. | 
|| Carrots, turnips, onions and many other vegetables 
can be cooked in this manner. Beetroot will require | 
two hours or more according tc the size, and all the | 
| sugar it contains will be preserved. A beetroot con- § 
| tains about 14 per cent. sugar, but if boiled in the usual | 
| way most of it is washed out. 


| over a single burner or over an open fire. 


Hing. They should be well covered with boiling water 9 
to which bicarbonate of soda is added (1 teaspoonful to 
1 1 quart of water). They should stand in this for 24 # 
F hours, and be well rinsed before cooking. 


: these vegetables. 


GLOSSARY OR EXPLANATION OF 
TERMS. 


1 oz. of ordinary cereal is equal to 1 moderately 
heaped tablespoonful. 

1 oz. of coarse cereal is equal to 1 level tablespoon- 
ful. 

1 oz. of fresh breadcrumbs is equal to 2 level table- 
spoonfuls. 

1 gill (i.e. 3-pint) is equal to 1 small teacup. 

i-pint of any liquid is equal to 1 ordinary tumbler 
or 1 large cup. 

To blanch or parboil means to boil in water for five 
minutes and then to rinse in cold water. 

To steam means to cook in vapour over boiling 
water. 

To stove means to cook in its own juices in covered 
utensil. 

To stew means to cook slowly in small quantity of 
liquor. 


VEGETABLE COOKERY. 
The method of cooking vegetables in such a way : 


According to the usual wasteful method vegetables 
Most green vegetables contain sufficient water to ' 


If soda is added to green vegetables it destroys 


To Cook Cabbage.--If cabbage is placed in a sauce- : 


Vegetables contain very little fat. A small quantity ‘| 
added to the water will help to cook them more 7 


Root Vegetables—Carrots, turnips, parsnips, and 7 


When the vegetables are cooked the moisture, if j 


Exceptions to the Above Rule.—Coarse greens con- ff 


Tubers and Root Vegetables.—Tubers and root | 


tin with whole well-washed potatoes in their jackets, ff 


Several tins can be placed in the same cooking ff 
vessel. In fact, a whole dinner, soup, stew, potatoes, | 
vegetables and sweet can be cooked in one large pam 


Dried peas and beans must be soaked before cook- | 


Steaming is the quickest and best way of cooking 


VEGETABLE STOCK. 


By sweating or stoving vegetables with 4 oz. fat 
per pound of vegetables in a saucepan covered with the 
lid, the moisture contained by the vegetables will be 
drawn out, and with it the sugar and mineral salts. 
The vegetables will thus cook in their own juices, 
and, when done, and the moisture evaporated, the 
minerals will settle to the bottom of the saucepan 
in the form of a dried gravy not unlike a meat gravy. 
The vegetables having lost the greater part of the water 
they contained, are of greater food value than before, 
in proportion to the amount of water losi. 


if they are now covered with Water, seasoned with 
salt (4 oz. salé per quart of water), and allowed to 
simmer for 15 minutes, the gravy will dissolve from 
the bottom of the pan, and a clear vegetable stock is 
abtained which may be used for soups and sauces. The 
remaining vegetables will still possess a better flavour 


than if boiled in water in the old way, clearly proving 
that when vegetables are cooked in water, the proper- 
ties which produce the stock are lost. 


VEGETABLES AU GRATIN. 


The word gratin denotes something blended or 
covered with a sauce and then baked. The sauce used 
for that purpose may be white, brown, or tomato 
sauce, which is poured over the vegetables or mixed 
with the vegetables, as the case may be. It is then 
sprinkled over with either grated cheese or bread- 
erumbs, or a mixture of cheese and breadcrumbs, and 
baked until brown. All cold cooked vegetables can 
be treated in this way and are very appetising. The 
addition of sauce and cheese increases the food value 
of the vegetables. The following are particularly 
suitable: Cauliflower, potatoes, mixed root vegetables, 
artichokes, beetroot. Marrow and celery are only 
coveréd with the sauce, the others are mixed with the 
sauce first. All vegetables treated in this manner 
must be previously cooked. 


CAULIFLOWER AU GRATIN. 


1 oz. flour. 
Salt, pepper and nutmeg. 


1 cooked caulifiower. 
1 oz. cheese. 
& pt. milk and water. 


Boil }-pint milk or milk and water. Mix 1 oz. 
ficur smoothly with cold water (about 1 gill). When 
the milk and water boils, add the prepared thickening 
aud stir until it boils again. Remove at once, season 
to taste by adding salt, pepper and a pinch of nutmeg. 
Break up the cauliflower into neat pieces and moisten 
with sauce. Place this in a fireproof dish or pie-dish, 
and cover with the remainder of the sauce. Sprinkle 


| with grated or finely chopped cheese or cheese and 


breaderumbs mixed. Bake in a hot oven till brown. 
Tt is served in the dish in which it is baked. 


TOMATO RICE. 


2 Ib. tomatoes. loz. onion, chopped 
finely. 
Salt and pepper. 
+ pt. water. 
Method.—Dip the tomatoes in boiling water for 
half a minute, then dip in fresh water. Remove the 
peel, place each tomato on its side, and cut in halves. 
Remove all the pips by squeezing the tomato. The 
pips can be boiled with a little water, then strained, 
and the liquid used in the sauce or soup. Cut the 
tomatoes in dice or chop coarsely. 
Fry the onion in the fat, add the rice, and stir so 
that the fat and rice are well mixed. Add the tomato, 
salt, pepper and water, also tomato liquor. Bring to 


2 
2 

4 ozs. rice. 
% oz. fat. 
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as possible, and allow to cook slowly for 20 minutes. 


STEWED MUSHROOMS WITH POTATOES. 


1 Ib. potatoes. 
: Water to cover. 
1 oz. fat or oil. Salt and pepper. 
2 oz. onion. Chopped parsley. 
Wash and drain the mushrooms in a cloth, but do 


not skin them. Cut into quarters or slice coarsely. 
Chop the onion, peel the potatoes and cut into guar- 


Ib. mushrooms. 


3 
4 0z. flour. 


(| ters. 


Heat the fat and, when very hot, add the mush- 
rooms. Fry quickly over a very hot fire. When 
fried, add the onions and fry them. The mushrooms 
contain a very large amount of water and will boil if 


) the heat is not great enough. When the onion begins 
| to colour add the fiour, mix well, and fry, if possible. 


Ii may not be possible with this small amount of fat. 
In that case add 4-pint water, stir until it boils, then 
add the potatoes, + oz. of salt, pepper, and a pinch of 


| mixed herbs. Now add more water until level with the 


potatoes, stir, bring to the boil again, and cook for 


| 20 minutes, or until the potatoes are tender. 


MAIZE AND MUSHROOM PUDDING. 


Line a pudding basin with maize paste, fill with 
mushroom and potato stew. Cover with the maize 
paste. Steam for at least one hour. 


PREPARATION OF VEGETABLES. 


Carrots and Parsnivs should be well scrubbed in 
plenty of cold water, then scraped, the tops removed, 
and the vegetables well rinsed in cold water. 


Turnips and Swedes should be well washed, peeled, 
again washed in cold water and, if old, cut into even- 
sized pieces, if naw, they can be left whole. 


Cabbages should have the tough outside leaves 
yemoved, also the woody part of the stem; they 
should then be washed in plenty of cold water, and 
allowed to stand in cold water to which salt has beeu 
added in the proportion of 1 oz. to 1 gallon. 


Cauliflowers.—Remove any tough or withered out- 
side leaves, trim, and remove any hard stem, well 
wash, then place in a vessel of cold water to which 
has been added salt as for cabbage. 

It is very necessary to examine the cauliflower most 
carefully to ensure its being absolutely free from 
insects; the soaking for 20 to 30 minutes in salt water 
will help to extract them. 

Tomatoes ean be wiped with a clean cloth, and, 
alter the stem has been removed, place them in a basin 
or pie dish, pour over sufficient boiling water to cover. 
Take up at once, when the fine skin can be removed 
quite easily with «small knife, 

Beetroot should be very carefully washed in coid 
water; baked or steamed in a closed tin, and then 
peeled. 


a 


TO COOK YOUNG GREENS. 


Trim off all discoloured parts and wash thoroughly. 
lf cabbage, cut in quarters, remove hard stalk, and 
soak in cold salt water to remove insects, then wash 
well. Place a little fat in a saucepan or stew-jar 
(x oz. to lL lb. of greens), put in the vegetables, and 
add a little water. Sprinkle with salt, put on 
the hd which should fit tightly, and cook gently at 
the side of the fire or in the oven until tender. The 


time required varies from 20-40 minutes. 


This method is suitable for cabbage, broccoli, 
spinach, beeé tops, turnip tops, young carrot tops, 
lettuce or endive. 


OLD GREENS AND OTHER 
VEGETABLES. 


Old greens, outside leaves of cabbage, if sound, 
curly kale tops, and also seakale, celery, asparagus, 
savoy cabbage, cauliflower, should all be placed in 
salted boiling water (4 oz. salt per quart), and allowed 
to boil for five minutes, then placed in cold water and 
rinsed till cold. They are then cooked in the same 
manner as young greens. 

The reason for this is that they possess a strong 
or bitter taste, which must first be removed, other- 
wise the flavour is spoiled. 


ROOT VEGETABLES, 


Carrots, turnips, swedes, young artichokes (tuber), 
parsnips, beetroot, carefully peeled, are cut into dice, 
placed in a saucepan with a little water and 4 oz. fat 
for each pound of vegetables if the vegetables are 
young and tender, or quite covered with water if old 
vegetables are used. <A little salt is added; the sauce- 
pan is covered and placed over a slow fire to cook 
until the vegetables are nearly tender. The lid is then 
removed and the moisture evaporated until there re- 
mains only just enough to moisten the vegetables. 
They should be served in a hot dish sprinkled with 
chopped parsley. 

Quality.—The lower part of a root is always sweeter 
and more tender than the upper part. Thus, when 
using old carrots, the points should be used as vege- 
tables, the upper section for soups or stews. 


MARROW. 


Wash and peel the marrow and cut it in half. Re. 
move the seeds and then cut the flesh into even-sized 
squares. Put it into boiling salted water and cook 


- for 10-20 minutes, or until a fork pierces it fairly 


easily. Drain the marrow in a colander or wire sieve 
and put it into a pie-dish covered with a greased 
paper. Put the dish into a moderate oven until the 
water from the marrow has evaporated. This will take 
about ten minutes. This method of cooking gives the 
marrow a better flavour, and renders melted butter 
sauce unnecessary. 


FRESH PEAS AND FRENCH BEANS. 


Shell the peas or wipe, wash and string the beans 
and cut them into shreds. Place them in a saucepan 
with 1 gill water to 1 lb. peas or beans and 4 oz. 
fat and a pinch of salt. Cover and cook till tender. 
Reduce the liquid at the end by cooking with the 
lid off for a minute or two. 

If liked, a shredded spring onion and a few shredded 
lettuce leaves may be added to the peas. 


BAKED MARROW. 


Wash and eut a young marrow in halves length- 
wise. Place it in a pie-dish or baking tin, with a 
little fat on the top, and season well with salt. 


Bake 20 to 30 minutes, according to size and age, 
in a moderate oven till cooked, basting frequently with 
the fat. If cooked in a fireproof dish, serve in the 
same. The seeds are left in and cooked in this way 
are delicious to eat. 


STUFFED MARROW. 


1 large marrow. 

4 ozs. onion. 

It ozs. fat. 

% lb. lentils (cooked) (about 4 ozs. lentils uncooked). 
Pepper, salt, nutmeg. 

Sprig of sage or other herbs. 

1 tablespoonful ketchup or sauce as desired. 

A few chopped mushrooms, if available. 


Bake the marrow as described in the above recipe, 
remove and chop the seeds. Chop the onion finely 
and fry it in 4 oz. hot fat. Add the chopped seeds, 
a few chopped mushrooms, if available, and the cooked 
lentils. Mix well together and season with salt, pepper 
and a sprig of sage or other herbs, and a tablespoonful 
of ketchup. 

Will the halves of baked marrow with the mixture, 
flatten it on top and sprinkle with breadcrumbs or a 
little grated cheese, and baste lightly with the rest 
of the fat. Bake till brown—about 30 minutes. 
Sprinkle with chopped parsley. 

Note.—A little minced meat, sausage meat, or 
chopped liver added to the stuffing makes the dish 
wore substantial. A sauce may be served with it if 
iked. 


VEGETABLE STEWS. 


These tuay take the form of ordinary stews, hob 
pots, curries, filling for pies and puddings. 

The vegetables are cooked in the same manuer 
as explained for soups, but are allowed to fry until 
slightly brown, then covered with water, seasoned 
with salt, aud simmered till quite tender. A simple 
stew can be made with vegetables from the garden. 


4 
A SIMPLE VEGETABLE STEW. 


Ingredient. 
1 lb. mixed vegetables, e.g., carrot, turnip, onien, 
etc. 
4 oz. fat. 
Enough cold water to cover the vegetables. 
1 teaspoonful cornflour. 
Pepper to taste. 
2 tablespoonfuls Worcester sauce, if at hand. 
3 teaspoonful chopped parsley. 


Method.—Prepare the vegetables and cut them in 
quarters or dice. Tf small new vegetables are used, 
they should be left whole. Melt the fat in a saucepan, 
add the vegetables and cook gently with the lid on 
until a good deal of moisture has come from them. 
This must be done carefully at the side of the fire 
or the vegetables will burn. When steam has nearly 
ceased to come, remove the lid and allow to fry 
gently until brown. Add water, salt, and sauce, and 
cook with the lid on until tender. Mix cornflour 
smoothly with two tablespoonfuls of cold water, add 
it to the stew, stirring well until boiling, and cook 
for five to.10 minutes. Season to taste. If the stew 
is cooked in an earthenware stewjar, it can be 
sprinkled with chopped parsley and served in the 
jar. 
The above stew can be enriched by the addition 
of any of the following ingredients :— 


Pulses.—Dried peas and beans are first soaked and 
steamed separately before being added to the vege- 
tables. This can be done in an ordinary steamer, or 
with a piece of muslin over a pan of boiling water. 
To do this, take a square piece of muslin, place the 
peas or beans carefully in the centre, put the lid of 
the saucepan over them, tie the corners under the 
handle of the lid, and put the lid on the saucepan in 
the usual way. Lentils may be added without previous 
soaking, and can be cooked with the other vegetables. 

Cereals, including rice, sago, tapioca, barley, are 
cooked with the stew; barley, however, should first 
be soaked overnight. 


Nuts.—Nuts are first very slightly roasted, then 
chopped and added to the stew when it is nearly 
cooked. 


Quantities —Any variety of fresh vegetables avail- 
able can be used, but the following proportions are 
given as a base to work on :— 

To each pound of mixed fresh vegetables add 2 ozs. 
pulse, nuts or cereals. 


DUMPLINGS. 


These can be cooked and served with cither stew 
or soup. 


Ingredients. 
4 ozs. flour. 
1 lb. potatoes, steamed or baked. 
1 teaspoonful salt. ' 
~- Wrethod "Crush the potatoes with a fork, add salt 
and work in zhe flour to form a stiff paste. Shape into 
balls. Add to soup or stew 20 minutes before dishing. 


Avoid stirring whilst the dumplings are in the pan, 


or they will be broken. 


VEGETABLE CURRY. 


1 lb. mixed raw vegetables, carrots, turnips, 
onion, beetroot, and a sprig of celery, prepared 
and cut in dice. 

4 oz. curry powder. 


4.0z. fat. 

2 ozs. steamed pulses (dried peas, haricot beans 
_or lentils). 

4 gill Worcester or other sauce. 

1 teaspoonful cornflour. 

1 gill rice. 


Salt to taste. 


Method.—-Prepare the vegetables and cut them into 
dice. Melt the fat in a saucepan, add the vegetables, 
and cook gently with the lid on until a good deal of 
moisture has come from them. Remove the lid and 
allow to fry gently. Add the curry powder, stir, cover 
with water, add the peas or beans, and season with 
salt. Cook wll the vegetables are tender, then add 
the sauce. Mix the cornflour smoothly with a little 
cold water, stir this into the curry, and cook for 5 to 
10 minutes longer. 


RICE. 


Serve the curry with rice cooked in the following 
way :— 

Place 1 gill rice in a tin or jar. Add 13 gills cold 
water and 3 teaspoonful salt. Put-.on the lid, stand in 
a pan of boiling water to come half-way up the tin. 
Cook for 30 minutes. Turn out and loosen the grains 
with a fork. ; 


VEGETABLE PUDDING. 


Line a greased pudding basin with either of the 
following pastries, fill with the vegetable stew mixture, 
cover, and boil or steam for 1 hour. The vegetable 
being already cooked, only the pastry requires cook- 
ing. 


MAIZE SUET PASTRY. 


1 pint water. 4 Ib. flour. 

4 lb. maixe semolina. I teaspoonful baking 
4 og. salt. powder. 
1 oz. fat. 


Boil the water with the salt and fat, add the maize, 
and stir; hoit for a few minutes until thick, and when 
cool add the flour. Form into a paste. No further 
water must b2 added. 


Copies of this leaflet may be obtained on application to the Ministry of Food, 


RAW POTATO PASTRY. 
(For Steamed Vegetable Puddings.) 
% lb. grated or minced raw potato. 
% 1b. self-raising flour or 1 lb. flour and a good 
teaspoonful of baking powder. 
4 oz. salt. 
A pinch of pepper (omit if for fruit pudding). 
1 oz. of fat (suet or dripping); this may be 
omitted. 
A little cold water to mix. 


Wash and peel the potatoes thinly, then grate them 
on a coarse grater. Mix the flour, potato, salt and 
pepper together. Rub in the fat with the tips of the 
fingers or stir in the finely-chopped suet. Mix to a 
stiff paste with cold water. 


VEGETABLE PIE. 


Fill a piedish with the vegetable stew mixture aud 
cover with either of the following pastries. Bake in a 
hot oven for 30 to 40 minutes. As the filling of the pie 
is already cooked, only the pastry requires cooking 
and the mixture heating throughout. 


SHORT PASTE MADE WITH PULSES. 


1 Ib. cooked pulses (haricot beans, dried peas or 
lentils) (weighed after cooking. About 8 ozs. 
raw). 

1 oz. ground rice. 

1 gill water or milk. 

Salt and pepper. 


Mix the rice, cold water and salt together and stir 
over the fire until it boils. Put the pulses through 
the mincing machine or mash them finely, and add 
them to the other mixture. Mix well together. 

This forms an excellent short paste for a pie in 
which vegetables only are used. 

When there are pulses in the filling of the pie a 
potato paste is preferable. 


POTATO PASTRY FOR BAKING. 


4 ozs. cooked mashed 4 ozs. flour. 

potato. i teaspoonful salt. 

1 oz. fat (dripping or 4 teaspoonful baking 

bacon fat). powder. 

4 ozs. ground rice. 

Cream the potato and fat together. Add ground 
rice, and lastly the flour, salt and baking powder. If 
necessary, a little cold water should be added to form 
a stiff paste. Use for covering pies, ete. 


RED CABBAGE (Stoved). 


1 red cabbage. 2 cloves. 

2 ozs. shredded onion. 1 tablespoonful vinegar. 
1 apple. Salt and pepper. 

% Oz. fat. 1 gill water. 


Remove the stem and outside leaves of the cabbage. 
Cut it into quarters and remove the stalk. Wash tho- 
roughly in cold salted water, and shred it finely. Put 
it in a saucepan with the shredded onion, the apple 
(washed, core removed, and chopped finely). the fat, 
“gloves, salt “atid a gill Of water.” Cover the pan and 
cook slowly till tender from 14 to 2 hows. Add 1 
tablespoonful vinegar, allow to simmer for 15 minutes. 
Add a pinch of pepper, mix well, and serve. 


STEWED BEETROOT. 


1 Ib. cooked beetroot. 1 tablespoonful vinegar. 
2 ozs. onion. 1 gill water. 
4+ oz. fat. A little cornflour if 
Salt and pepper. necessary. 


Peel the cooked beetroot and cut it into thin slices. 
Melt the fat, and when hot fry the onions, peeled and 
shredded finely. Add the beetroot, a pinch of salt, 
and 1 gill water. Cover and allow to simmer till the 
onion is tender. Add 1 tablespoonful vinegar and cook 
for 15 minutes longer, to scften the flavour of the 
vinegar. If the lid is left off and the cooking is quick, 
the liquid will evaporate, and the dish will then be 
ready to serve. If, however, a sauce is preferred, the 
lid may be lef; on and the cooking may he gentle, in 
which case the liquid will not evaporate and may be 
thickened by adding a teaspoonful of cornflour, mixed 
to a smooth paste with a tablespoonful of cold water, 
and tossing the beetroot in it till all is well mixed and 
the cornflour cooked. 

If the stew.is cooked in an earthenware casserole 
or stew-jar it can be served in the same. 


STUFFED CABBAGE. 
1 gill raw rice. 
1 oz. chopped onion. 2 ozs. grated cheese. 
4 oz. fat. Salt, pepper and nutmeg. 


Trim .and wash the cabbage and cut it into halves. 
Place in salted boiling water, boil for 5 minutes, then 
place in cold water. This is done in order to make the 
leaves flexible. 

Fry the onion in 4 oz. fat and add the rice. Add 
the water, season with salt, and cook for 15 minutes. 
Add the cheese end pepper and nutmeg to taste. Drain 
the cabbage on a cloth. Divide the rice into two, place 
in the centre of the cabbage. Fold the cabbage round 
the rice, and tie each half to form the shape of a small 
cabbage. Place in a saucepan with the remaining fat 
and 1 gill water, sprinkle with salt, and cook in a closed 
pan until the cabbage is tender. Remove the string 
and serve on a het dish. 


SHREDDED CABBAGE WITH RICE. 


1 cabbage. 4 oz. fat. 

1 gill rice. Salt and pepper. 

1 small onion chopped. 

Wash and shred the cabbage. Melt the fat and fry - 
the onion lightly, add the cabbage, with 1 gill water. 
Sprinkle with salt, cover and cook till nearly tender. 
Add the rice and mix it with the cabbage, stirring 
carefully with a fork. Add salt and sufficient boiling 
water to cover (about 13 gills). Cook for 20 minutes at 
the side of the fire with the lid on. Care must be 
taken that no vice sticks to the side of the pan above 
the moisture. Season to taste. 
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1 cabbage. 


